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disposed as ever to pardon his superiority, and, if he
perhaps dreamt of being the first president of a
French Republic, he must have forgotten the nervous
anxiety to raise a barrier which should exclude him
from the ministry, the jealousy which had refused to
him for nearly two years the distinction of presiding
over the legislature. But the little space we have left
must not be wasted in futile speculations on what might
have been, when it barely permits a brief and insufficient
sketch of the work done by Mirabeau as a member
of the Diplomatic Committee. No other part of his
political career was more fruitful of results, or proved
more clearly that he possessed the best qualities of a
practical statesman.

Among the majority of the Assembly abstract
theories or passing fancies and emotions, vague,
visionary, and inconsistent, determined the view taken
of every question of foreign policy. The members of
the Left alternated between dreams of a brotherhood
of nations piously respecting the Eights of Man, a
millennium in which selfish ambitions and war should
be no more, and fearful visions of confederate tyrants,
ruthless in their terror, conspiring against liberty with
domestic traitors. Their one practical principle was
that the will of the sovereign people and the validity
of natural rights could not be limited by any treaties
or international conventions.

This dogma was the more likely to lead to com-
plications with foreign powers, because, while La-
fayette seemed eager to play the part of a knight-
errant of liberty wherever a people rose against their
rulers, the more advanced Jacobins, honostly, perhaps,